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Preface 


The Ministry of Education through its response to 

the Secondary Education Review Project (SERP) report, 
The Renewal of Secondary Education in Ontario, 
provided the initiative for the development of this 
support document. The circular Ontario Schools, 
Intermediate and Senior Divisions, 1984 (OSIS) 
requires that each secondary school “enunciate a clear 
code of student behaviour developed co-operatively 
with the help of parents, students, and staff for the 
approval of the board. ... The school board should 
assist this process by developing a general set of 
guidelines dealing with student conduct.”” 


This publication is a support document to OSIS. Its 
use by everyone involved in education — trustees, 
parents, administrators, teachers, and students — will 
emphasize student self-worth and self-discipline as 
an inherent part of curriculum planning. 


*Ministry of Education, Ontario, Ontario Schools, Intermediate and 
Senior Divisions ( Grades 7-12/OACS ): Program and Diploma 
Requirements (Toronto: Ministry of Education, Ontario, 1984), 
iB}, 3/5) 


Introduction 


This document examines the responsibility and author- 
ity of secondary schools in Ontario to provide young 
people with discipline and direction. It discusses the 
meaning of discipline, possible causes of student 
misbehaviour, and the processes that should be fol- 
lowed to ensure effective discipline. It also outlines 

the expectations of the Ministry of Education regarding 
discipline in secondary schools. 


The word discipline is used in this document to refer to 
that part of education that helps individuals to 

develop self-control and the ability to co-operate with 
others. The aim of school discipline in a democracy 
should be to teach students that a degree of obedience 
and conformity is reasonable and necessary to 
productive and harmonious interaction with others in 
any social group. At the same time, it should 
encourage students to internalize the fundamental 
values that are essential to the well-being of both the 
individual and society and to accept responsibility for 
the consequences of their actions. In this way, young 
people can develop the ability to recognize socially 
acceptable behaviour. 


The document has the following aims: 


o to relate questions and issues in respect of 
authority and discipline in schools to the goals 
of education for Ontario, especially the fostering 
of a sense of self-worth and self-discipline in 
students; 


to describe characteristics of a positive school 
climate and strategies that contribute to its 
creation and maintenance; 


Oo 


Oo 


Oo 


Oo 


to identify and describe various forms of disci- 
pline problems, outline possible causes, and 
describe strategies, based on the experiences of 
teachers and administrators, that may be fol- 
lowed to ensure effective discipline in secondary 
schools; 


to identify and analyse the legal authority 

vested in principals and school boards for dealing 
with discipline; 

to provide direction to boards, administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students; 


to assist school boards, administrators, teachers, 
parents, students, and support staff in establishing 
for each school a clear code of student behaviour; 


to clarify the roles of various individuals, groups, 
and agencies, both inside and outside of the 
school, with respect to authority and discipline 
in schools; 


to promote the development and sharing of strate- 
gies that will assist teachers and students to work 
together effectively. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2025 with funding trom 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/disciplineintermOOonta 
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1. 


Establishing 
|a Positive 
School Climate 


Introduction 


This section discusses characteristics that make schools 
inviting for students and that minimize the possibility 
of misbehaviour. Strategies are included that will 
enhance students’ sense of personal identity, self- 
respect, respect for others, satisfaction through success- 
ful achievement, and knowledge about societal expecta- 
tions. Any successful strategy will require co-operation 
and positive attitudes on the part of teachers and 
administrators working continuously with students. 


The Learner 


Any strategies to enhance the school’s atmosphere 
should be based on an understanding of the nature of 
the learner. While it is not the intention of this 
document to provide a complete description of the 
learner, some aspects that relate to discipline are 
examined. 


In schools offering secondary education programs 
(Grades 9 - 12/OACs), students generally range in age 
from thirteen to eighteen, the period often described 
as early to late adolescence. The change from early to 
late adolescence varies from individual to individual. 
Generally, in terms of physical development, this age 
group is characterized by an initial period of stabiliza- 
tion followed by fast-paced growth during puberty and 
further growth in the Senior Division years. A period of 
intellectual growth also takes place, during which a 
significant development of thinking skills occurs so 
that students are able to handle more abstract ideas and 
become increasingly competent at problem solving. 
This growth is accompanied by a need for a sense of 
self-identity and for positive relationships with peers, 
as well as by a growing interest in values. During this 
time it is important for students to assume progres- 
sively greater responsibility for their own learning. 


Recently the number of adult students enrolled in 
secondary education programs in regular day schools 
has been increasing. Clearly, these students, with their 
maturity, sense of responsibility, and varied expe- 
riences, bring a new dimension into the classroom. 


Administrators, in co-operation with their staffs, should 
design each school’s program and environment to 
meet the changing needs of learners. Classroom 
teachers should recognize these changing needs and 
plan relevant courses and teaching strategies to meet 
them. They should also consider students’ individual 
learning styles. Providing a positive school climate and 
developing a sense of self-worth in students should be 
aims of all curriculum planning. 


The Learning Environment 


For the purpose of this document, the learning 
environment is defined as the classroom and those 
areas outside of the classroom that are the responsibil 
ity of school personnel. Activities that occur within this 
environment include co-instructional programs as well 
as classroom instruction and learning. This definition 
does not imply, however, that education and learning 
take place only within the boundaries of a school. 
Fostering the students’ sense of self-worth and self- 
discipline is a co-operative responsibility of the total 
community, including parents, teachers, business and 
local community groups, and the students themselves. 


A positive learning environment within the school is 
characterized by: 


| teamwork and the sharing of responsibilities 


an appropriate physical environment 


0 Opportunities for student involvement, commit- 
ment, and responsibility 


clear and effective communication of school 
expectations 


a positive staff attitude and morale 


the nurturing of personal identity 


a the encouragement and recognition of achievement 


Opportunities for shared activities and community 
interaction 


An examination of concerns and strategies related to 
each of these areas follows. 


Teamwork and the sharing of responsibilities. The 
success of students depends on the work of many 
people, both inside and outside of schools. Ifa 
supportive network of individuals and services is to be 
maintained, each participant must have a clear 
understanding of the responsibilities of the others and 
an appreciation of the importance of teamwork. Such 
understanding and appreciation are basic to timely and 
efficient action. A prompt reaction to unacceptable 
behaviour will enhance the learning environment of 
the school. 


Mutual support between the home and the school is 
fundamental to the communication network needed to 
ensure effective programming and services. Parents 

and schools share responsibility for the development of 
young people. Both school personnel and parents must 
exchange pertinent information and co-operate to 
ensure that students have the best possible learning 
environment. 


Although principals have the primary responsibility for 
ensuring that appropriate school procedures and 
policies exist, the teamwork required to create and 
maintain a positive learning environment extends far 
beyond a school’s administration. The range of 
interaction among teachers, student councils, students, 
and support staff is broad and varied, and sometimes 
communication with and the preparation of important 
partners in a school’s operations are overlooked. A 
school’s secretarial staff, for example, is often the first 
group to encounter difficult situations. These indi- 
viduals should be well-informed, observant, and 
responsive, and should possess the skills needed to 
deal with emergency situations. This is also true of 
others in a support role within-a school, such as the 
custodial staff, school nurse, bus driver, cafeteria 
supervisor, and attendance counsellor. Each of them 
must be well-informed and must understand the 
policies of the school and the appropriate procedures 
to be used in different situations. Every school 

should have a procedure to ensure that all support staff 
understand their roles and act in accordance with 
them. 
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Sometimes a difficulty arises that requires the involve- 
ment of senior officials and trustees of the board of 
education. Where this support is needed, such officials 
must be well briefed by school personnel, and the facts 
of the particular situation must be accurately docu- 
mented and supported. Accurate records and details of 
events are most often available when sound day-to-day 
procedures have been followed. 


It is also important for the school to maintain effective 
relationships with the many external agencies in the 
community. These include the public health depart- 
ment, the police department, and the Children’s Aid 
Society, among others. While some students will 
already be aware of the support offered by these 
agencies, others will benefit from a high level of 
co-operation between the school and the community 
services. 


Mutual support among the professionals and support 
staff involved in education will help the school to 
provide for the needs of its students. A caring 
environment will enhance the effectiveness of the 
school. 


An appropriate physical environment. One of the 
more obvious factors affecting school climate is the 
physical environment. Well-maintained and interesting 
surroundings enhance the morale and attitude of both 
teachers and students. 


The maintenance of school property is generally a 
co-operative responsibility of school administrators, 
teachers, support staff, students, and other board 
employees. This maintenance can be facilitated in a 
number of ways: 


o regular tours of all areas of the school grounds by 
the school’s administrators and caretakers; 


a invitations to other persons (perhaps another 
school principal) to come into the school and 
provide an objective point of view regarding 
possible improvements; 


o regular tours of the school by an advisory group 
chosen from the community; 


good housekeeping by staff as an example to 
students; 


o repair of visible damage as quickly as possible to 
discourage further damage as a result of vandalism; 


o immediate removal of graffiti; 


a school-wide programs to improve the physical 
environment. Such programs can vary from 
clean-up campaigns to energy-conservation 
projects. 


Clear and positive signs can have a strong impact 

on making schools inviting places for parents and 
members of the community. Directives in cafeterias, 
locker rooms, and elsewhere can be phrased in 
positive and even humorous terms, rather than in a 
cold, formal, or admonitory tone. 


The community use of schools should be encouraged 
so that the entire community develops a proprietary 
interest in the school. This is especially important in 
smaller communities, where the secondary school is 
one of the largest institutions, often acting as a 
community centre as well as a school. The community 
use of schools is also beneficial in large urban centres, 
to give the community a sense of ownership and a 


feeling of pride in the school. School principals should 
invite the community into the school, especially during 


the school day. 


In addition to employing such measures as using 


break-resistant glazings and graffiti-resistant materials to 
prevent vandalism, schools should encourage students 
to develop a proprietary sense of responsibility towards 


their physical environment through such strategies as: 


o involving them in selecting the colours for walls 
and in designing thematic wall murals; 


o making them responsible for bulletin-board displays 
and display cases; 


using incentives to promote programs that combat 
vandalism; 


providing opportunities for clean-up days and pro- 
moting the shared care of the school and its property. 


Opportunities for student involvement, commit- 
ment, and responsibility. As students progress from 
early to late adolescence, they should be given opportu- 
nities to become more involved, to develop a sense of 
commitment, and to assume responsibility for their 
commitments. Such opportunities should involve not 
only special groups of student leaders, such as student 


councils, but also a wide selection of the student body. 


In classrooms, teachers should provide an atmosphere 
that is conducive to developing in the student a strong 
selfimage and sense of responsibility. This is accom- 
plished through such strategies as: 


providing some freedom of choice and opportuni- 
ties for decision making within a course; 


o respecting student ideas and achievements; 


challenging students to increase their level of 
achievement; 


providing possibilities for students to develop mutual 
respect through group activities; 

o encouraging classroom participation and emphasiz- 
ing its importance; 


encouraging students to participate in out-of class 
activities. 
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At the school level, attempts can also be made to 
provide opportunities for student involvement and the 
development of a sense of commitment and respon- 
sibility through, for example: 


a school participation in public-service and fund- 
raising campaigns; 


o student involvement in co-operative-education 
and work-experience programs designed to 
enhance work attitudes; 


oO peer activities such as counselling, tutoring, and 
peer-influencing programs; 


o use of students’ unassigned time (lunch hours, 
spare periods, after-class hours ) to encourage an 
increased sense of obligation and responsibility 
through activities that are planned and supervised 
by the students themselves whenever possible; 


o provision of co-instructional activities in such 
areas as athletics, drama, literature, art, music, and 
other cultural pursuits. 


Clear and effective communication of school 
expectations. It is essential that each school com- 
municate its expectations regarding general student 
behaviour, rights, and responsibilities as clearly as 
possible to both students and parents. This is one of 
the major reasons for having a code of student 
behaviour in the school. (See section 4, “Establish- 
ing a Code of Student Behaviour for the School”, 
pages 29-32.) 


Many messages and statements of expectations, rang- 
ing from diploma requirements to appeal procedures, 
must be communicated to students and parents. This 
communication can take many forms: 


o course calendars to communicate such information 
as diploma requirements, course availability, prereq- 
uisites, and sources of information about career 
paths; 


a newsletters, school newspapers, memoranda, and 
other written materials; 


a verbal communications at parents’ nights, open 
houses, career nights, assemblies, grade meetings, 
and so on; 


o the school’s code of student behaviour. 


In most cases the manner in which communication 
takes place, as well as the content of the message, 
promotes positive or negative reactions. No matter 
what form of communication is used, concern for the 
students should be evident. To ensure maintenance of 
an appropriate tone, the methods and manner of 
communication within a school should be reviewed 
regularly by the school’s administration, teachers, 
students, and support staff. 


Effective communication involves receiving as well as 
sending. For this reason, a student-feedback system 
should exist in the school so that students have a 
genuine feeling of involvement in the school’s plan- 
ning and operation. This system could include: 


o suggestion boxes 


student participation at staff meetings 


a staff recognition of, and support for, realistic 
planning and problem solving achieved at student 
council meetings 


o active planning of special events by students 


Larger schools could be divided into smaller units so 
that more effective communication can take place. 
Formal house systems and grade groupings are two 
examples of ways in which this division can be 
attained. 


The use of home-room periods for communication 
purposes should be carefully considered. Typically, 
such periods are used to check attendance and to 
communicate information about activities scheduled 
for the day. Often, however, the lack of commitment to 
the home-room period by both teachers and students 
leads to a waste of valuable time. This period can be 
enhanced in a number of ways: 


o Selected students or volunteers can be used to 
communicate information about scheduled activi- 
ties; often such communication is effective because 
it is entertaining as well as informative. 


o Extended home-room periods can be scheduled on 
a regular basis (e.g., one day per week), with 
programs designed by both teachers and students. 
Through such involvement, home rooms will assume 
an increased significance in the life of the school. 


o Some positive form of competition among home 
rooms, involving, for example, theme decorating, 
co-instructional activities, or event attendance, could 
enhance the importance of home rooms. 

a Teachers can be encouraged to view home-room 
duties as an opportunity for improving staff-student 
relationships. . 


A positive staff attitude and morale. The day-to-day 
interaction among teachers and students is the most 
important factor in the climate of a school. The creation 
of a positive staff attitude and morale should be a high 
priority for school administrators. 


The considerations already discussed in this section 
are as important for staff as they are for students. The 
effective communication of expectations is especially 
vital. School administrators must communicate clearly 
their expectations regarding the teacher's role in 
student discipline and provide opportunities for teacher 
participation in major policy decisions affecting the 
school. 
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It is as important for teachers to have a positive 
self-concept as it is for students. For this reason the 
individual achievements of teachers should be recog- 
nized. Expressing appreciation, both formal and infor- 
mal, is one means of providing such recognition. It can 
also be provided through media coverage of outstand- 
ing teacher contributions to school and community 
activities and through regular submissions to local 
newspapers about day-to-day school activities that are 
headed up by teachers. 


A commitment by the school board and by school 
administrators to realistic and meaningful staff develop- 
ment is essential. Staff meetings can be used to develop 
professional concepts as well as to share information. 
Teachers should be involved in major policy decisions, 
because such involvement implies ownership and 
responsibility, which, in turn, foster a sense of commit- 
ment and belonging. 


A school and its staff need to share a sense of direction. 
Meaningful school and personal objectives cannot be 
established within a vacuum. In order to set long- and 
short-term goals for a school, an ongoing review of the 
school’s needs is recommended. This will facilitate the 
identification and handling of many of the school 
community's concerns, including those of the teachers. 


There are problems created by the variety of values in 
today’s society and by the fact that declining student 
enrolment is accompanied by the loss of younger staff. 
Together, principals and teachers have a shared responsi- 
bility to counter cynicism about school and education 
in positive ways and to identify specific problems in 
order to deal with them constructively. 


The nurturing of personal identity. As students 
enter secondary school from elementary schools, or 
transfer from other schools, they undergo a number of 
major changes. Most often they move from a smaller 
elementary school, in which their personal identities 
were clearly established in relation to their peers and 
teachers, to a larger, more impersonal school setting. 
There they face both an individualized credit system 
(in which group relationships are more difficult to 


establish ) and a multiplicity of teachers on a daily basis. 


Purposeful contacts between elementary and second- 
ary schools are essential. Secondary school guidance 
personnel can work with elementary teachers to 
develop the programs required in Grades 7 and 8 
under the guideline Guidance, Intermediate and 
Senior Divisions, 1984. In addition, secondary school 


principals and guidance personnel can provide orienta- 


tion programs for Grade 8 students. Such programs 
should provide information about: 


o course selection 


o program planning 


o career planning 


a co-instructional opportunities 


resources within the school that are available to 
students 


Oo 


Students can also be provided with a tour of the new 
school to familiarize them with their new physical 
surroundings and to introduce them to their new 
teachers. 


All new secondary school students need to redefine 
their personal identities in relation to their new 
surroundings. The school can help them to accomplish 
this by: 


dividing a large school into smaller units 
(e.g., houses, forms, grades ); 


a scheduling Intermediate Division courses into pack- 
ages in order to allow students to move together in 
identifiable groups; 


enhancing students’ relationships with home-room 
teachers by employing strategies such as those 
already outlined; 


encouraging Senior students to work with new 
students on a one-to-one basis; 


organizing and holding a day or evening orientation 
program for new students. 


Many students live with disruptive influences, such as 
threats from peers. These can lead to violence and to 
negative attitudes towards school and society in 
general, Although teachers and administrators are not 
able to eliminate these negative influences, they can 
help such students by showing them that their prob- 
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lems are understood and that people do care about 
them as individuals. Teachers can help through the use 
of various verbal and non-verbal techniques (e.g., 
nods, smiles, gestures ) to communicate encourage- 
ment and empathy to these students in the classroom. 
Staff involvement in activities outside of the classroom 
(e.g., coaching or advising students, attending student 
events ) will also help teachers to discover students’ 
personal needs and will enhance staff-student 
relationships. 


The encouragement and recognition of achieve- 
ment. The provision of opportunities for students to 
experience success is crucial to the creation of a 
positive school climate. The intellectual achievement of 
students in schools is normally recognized through 
summative evaluation, by the earning of a certificate, 
diploma, or scholarship award, or by the successful 
completion of a course for credit. Formative evaluation 
processes, such as the discussion of assignments, 
should also be used on an ongoing basis to recognize 
student progress and improvement. Students’ physical 
and emotional development is encouraged through 
their involvement in physical activities at the intramural 
and interschool level, as well as by their participation in 
numerous other activities within the school curriculum. 


There are many programs and modes of delivery that 
can be used by a school to help students attain success. 
Breadth of program - whether in the arts, family studies, 
business studies, technological studies, or some other 
area - enables students to follow some of their personal 
interests. Program-delivery modes such as co-operative 
education and work experience, community- and 
school-related packages, Linkage, independent study, 
correspondence courses, and continuing-education 
programs can also be used to meet students’ specific 
needs. 


If students are to be successful in school, their courses 
must be appropriate to their needs, capabilities, and 
interests. This can be accomplished by: 


a offering courses at different levels of difficulty; 


providing courses that students perceive as useful 
and relevant; 


o setting standards that are realistic and attainable 
for the individual student; 


employing a variety of evaluation strategies to 
measure intellectual and physical achievements, 
as well as recognizing social and emotional 
improvements. 


Although such traditional methods as tests, assign- 
ments, projects, and examinations will always be used 
to measure intellectual achievements, many recent 
ministry curriculum guidelines specify alternative meth- 
ods of evaluation for students who are studying at 
particular levels of difficulty. Evaluative methods that 
recognize improvements in attitude, initiative, and 
responsibility within the classroom should also be 
employed. Evaluation methods should be appropriate 
to course objectives and challenging rather than 
threatening. Emphasis should be placed on evaluating 
what students have learned rather than what they have 
not learned and what they can do rather than what they 
cannot do. 


Participation in the classroom through regular attend- 
ance is a vital part of the learning process. OSIS 
provides for the inclusion of attendance as a factor in 
earning credits. 


Recognition should be given to individual achieve- 
ment. Both in-school and out-of-school achievements 
should be recognized through such events as com- 
mencements, award assemblies, parents’ nights, and 
sports nights. Local media should be used to draw 
attention to individual achievements on an ongoing basis. 


Opportunities for shared activities and commu- 
nity interaction. A school should extend beyond the 
classroom to involve local businesses, recreation areas, 
homes, and the entire community. Each of these 
elements has an effect on the others. School spirit, 
community pride, and community identity are interre- 
lated, and students play a major role in these interrela- 
tionships. Shared activities within a school can promote 
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unity among students by encouraging loyalty and 
respect for the school and reinforcing a sense of 
belonging. Fund-raising drives, community clean-up 
days, sports rallies, cultural events, field days, and 
school assemblies are a few examples of such shared 
activities. Information about both the activities and 
their results should be communicated to the students’ 
homes and to the community through newsletters, 
local media, and postings in local stores, restaurants, 
and shopping plazas. 


The interaction of the school with the community will 
help the school to enhance its image as an important 
and integral part of the community. This could lead to 


increased parental and community commitment to the 


school’s affairs. Examples of such interaction are 
co-operative-education programs, community-related 


package programs, community-involvement programs, 


career-information programs, the use of community 


resources, field trips, and the shared use of school and 
community facilities by other agencies, such as service 


clubs, day-care centres, and community colleges. 
Schools that are used as community and recreation 
centres can provide cultural programs, athletic events, 


and, through continuing education, programs for adult 
learners in credit and non-credit courses. Students can 


be involved in service activities, such as assisting 


senior citizens, tutoring elementary school pupils, and 


participating in hospital-aid programs. 


Summary 


The creation of a positive school climate is a major 
focus of this document. The provision of such an 
atmosphere is crucial if students are to improve their 
sel-concept and self-discipline. This, in turn, will 
facilitate the smooth functioning of the school’s 
activities and reduce the need for disciplinary action. 


As Outlined in this section, achieving and maintaining a 
positive school climate involves many aspects of school 
life. Schools can use the following checklist of charac- 


teristics to gauge their own climate: 


All staff, including administrators, teachers, caretak- 
ers, secretaries, cafeteria staff, the school nurse, 
and other support staff, work co-operatively with 
students and with each other. 


a Teachers interact in positive ways with each other 
with other school staff, and with students in both 
the classroom and other school settings. 


b] 


Teachers and students have positive self-images 
and a sense of self-worth. 


Teachers and students are involved in decision 
making, initiating new ideas and programs, and 
suggesting constructive changes to existing struc- 
tures Or programs. 


There is active participation on the part of both 
teachers and students in a wide range of instruc- 
tional and co-instructional activities. 


Teachers pursue and actively participate in ongo- 
ing professional growth. 


a The entire school community understands and 
works towards identified goals. 


There is an effective communication system 
through which all staff and students are made 
aware of their responsibilities and the school’s 
expectations. 


A good system exists for the recognition of both 
staff and student achievements. 


o Effective teaching provides opportunities for 
success and helps minimize disruptions. 


o Avariety of evaluation strategies (formative as well 
as Summative ) is used. These strategies are 
challenging rather than threatening, are appropri- 
ate to course Objectives, and stress individual 
achievement rather than competition. 


Programs exist to help new students, both from 
elementary schools and from other secondary 
schools, to adapt to their new setting. 


a Staff recognize and understand that there are 
many disruptive influences in the lives of students 
and take these into account when dealing with 
inappropriate forms of behaviour. 


o The physical environment is well-maintained and 
interesting. 


o Students, staff, and community groups share a 
proprietary interest in and responsibility for pro- 
viding an inviting environment for learning. 


There is a natural extension of the school’s 
influence into the community. 


A variety of strategies can be used to attain these 
standards. Above all, an understanding of the nature of 
the learner and the influence of the learning environ- 
ment is the key to promoting discipline in schools. 

As new learning theories and concepts evolve, it is 
important for school administrators and staff to under- 
stand them, evaluate them, and, when appropriate, 
adapt the learning environment to accommodate them. 
Educators will find the references in the bibliography 
at the end of this document useful, both for outlining 
some of the current learning theories and concepts 
and for expanding on the ideas presented here. 
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Introduction 


During the early years of childhood, discipline is largely 
external; that is, it comes from authorities outside of the 
individual, such as parents, teachers, and other adults. As 
children mature, their behaviour becomes more and 
more dependent on personal ideas of right and wrong 
and the degree to which they have accepted the validity 
of the authorities around them. While everyone contin- 
ues to be influenced, to some extent, by external 
authority and the opinions of others, the basic objective 
of disciplinary procedures in school must be to help 
students attain the greatest possible degree of self- 
discipline. 


Principles of Good 
Discipline in Schools 


The need for a feeling of self-worth is at the root of 
all human behaviour. Individuals who have high 
self-esteem are better able to recognize and accept 
their own strengths and weaknesses, to resist 
negative peer pressure, and to act in the best 
interests of the group as a whole. An environment in 
which students feel good about themselves is 
conducive to the development of respect for the 
rights of others and understanding of shared respon- 
sibility. Within such an environment good discipline 
refers to school policies and practices that are based 
on the following principles: 


a Disciplinary policies and practices should be 
consistent with the basic assumptions underlying 

a democratic society. They should: 

a) reflect respect for the student's worth and dignity 
and the worth and dignity of others so that both 
students rights and their responsibilities are 
equally emphasized; 

b) ensure that student potential is developed within 
bounds that respect the needs and rights of 
others; 

c) reflect the legal principles of just cause and due 
process, including avenues of appeal. 
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o Every disciplinary procedure should be education- 
ally sound - that is, it should teach the student 
appropriate forms of behaviour and attitudes. 


a Basic to the prevention of discipline problems is a 
_ well-designed and effective curriculum that is per- 
ceived by students as meeting their needs. 


a An approach to discipline that is positive and that 
appeals to the students’ sense of justice will foster 
self-discipline. 


a Wherever possible, policies and practices should be 
developed co-operatively, and expectations should 
be clearly communicated to everyone in the school 
community. 


Discipline Problems 


The causes of student misbehaviour are complex. Lack 
of self-discipline, of a positive selfconcept, and of 
respect for authority frequently underly student misbe- 
haviour. Because of this, school officials are often 
limited to dealing with effects rather than causes and to 
taking short-term measures rather than arriving at 
long-term solutions. The diagnosis of causes, particu- 
larly where behaviour problems are severe, requires the 
time and commitment of school personnel, the involve- 
ment of various external support agencies, and the 
co-operation of the students and parents concerned. 


There are two distinct types of discipline problem 
encountered in a school setting - the disruptive and 
the severely disruptive. The following sections examine 
some of the causes of both types of discipline problem 
and present some suggestions for dealing with them. 
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Disruptive Behaviour 


Discipline problems in this category include misbehav- 
iour that is normal for typical adolescent students in 
regular classroom and school activities. Such misbehav- 
iour may include the following: 


o late arrival for classes 


o failure to bring required books, materials, and 
assignments to class 


o occasional truancy 


o minor class disruptions (unnecessary talking, 
joking, or disturbing of others ) 


o wearing of inappropriate dress 

a lack of responsiveness, apathy 

o sarcastic, angry, or inappropriate remarks 
o smoking in unauthorized areas 

o use of inappropriate language 


Many of these behaviours arise from the need of most 
adolescents to test adult standards and the concomitant 
need to assert a growing independence. Others are the 
result of academic frustration, poor self-concept, bore- 
dom, or lack of parental guidance. While such behav- 
iours should not be ignored, they should be recog- 
nized as part of normal adolescent development. In 
this way school staff may avoid useless confrontation or 
purely punitive responses and may be able to guide 
students towards more appropriate ways of dealing 
with life. 


Most students, if not all, will exhibit some inappropri- 
ate or unacceptable conduct during the course of their 
school careers. They will expect and respond to the 
expression of clear expectations, the setting of reason- 
able limits, and the fair enforcement of penalties if 
rules are broken. 


The implementation of a school code of conduct and 
the development of various policies, procedures, and 
Strategies to deal with students will assist school 
personnel in maintaining a positive school tone. 
Teachers and school administrators will also find the 
following procedures useful in dealing with or minimiz- 
ing these general problems. 


1. Classroom procedures. Preventive procedures 
include such basic practices of good teaching as the 
following: 


o being prepared (having lessons planned and 
work ready as students arrive for class); 


o establishing an effective routine; 


o supporting school policies and showing consis- 
tency in expectations of students; 


o outlining and teaching school and class rules; 
o showing enthusiasm; 
o being aware of the frustration level of students; 


o being available to help students who need 
assistance; 


o moving purposefully around the room during 
lessons; 


0 giving recognition for good behaviour, 


o overlooking minor lapses in behaviour during 
the lesson and keeping the lesson moving 
(focusing on problems makes them grow); 


o setting an example through one’s own dress 
and manner; 
o building a variety of materials and activities into 
lessons. 
Corrective procedures include such practices as 
the following: 


o dealing on a one-to-one basis with a student 
who is behaving inappropriately; 


o consulting other staff members about ways of 
handling specific problem students with whom 
they have had success; 


discussing the problems of disruptive students 
with their parents; 


investigating and listening before assigning 
blame; 


identifying the student or the small group of 
students who are causing the disruptive behav- 
iour and reacting to them specifically rather 
than to the entire class; 


o moving physically close to a problem student 
during the lesson; 


using eye contact and non-verbal signals to 
show disapproval; 


changing the seating arrangement or organiza- 
tion of the room periodically to provide variety 
and to minimize collusion among disruptive 
peers; 


counselling students after school or class; 


o withdrawing privileges when appropriate as a 
consequence; 


o setting up academic or behaviour contracts 
with students; 
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developing a behaviour-development program 
in which positive behaviour is consistently 
recognized; 


isolating a disruptive student from the rest of 
the class. 


2. School procedures. Maintaining discipline in the 
school is a shared responsibility of the total staff The 
following are some procedures that will prove useful 
for dealing with disruptive behaviour: 


a using an office referral form when sending a 
student out of class. This will give the student 
an Opportunity to state his or her case. It will 
also provide feedback to the teacher, and it can 
be used for reference during follow-up and 
further referrals; 


phoning and/or interviewing the parents or 
guardians of disruptive students; 


o removing a student temporarily from class; 


making use of an after-school detention room; 


a completing a weekly or daily report card for 
specific students; 


o introducing a mentor system; 


a involving students in peer counselling; 


using “pep talks” and spirit assemblies, 


o taking advantage of the support or backup 
provided by prefects or student council 
members. 


Severely Disruptive Behaviour 


While this second type of discipline problem encoun- 

tered in the school setting is more infrequent, it is also 
more serious and complex. Severely disruptive behav- 

iour may be an exaggerated version of the behaviours 

discussed earlier, or it may manifest itself in any of the 
following ways: 


o excessive demand for attention 


o strong resistance to the existing classroom or school 
organization and rules 


a chronic truancy 
o destructiveness towards self or property 


o extreme physical and/or verbal hostility 


erratic or irrational behaviour 


o excessive anxieties or fears 


o severe depression and/or withdrawal 


In such cases, the causes are as varied as the individu- 
als manifesting the behaviours. These behaviours may 
stem from such childhood experiences as: 


o physical and sexual abuse 


a family instability 


go inconsistent parenting 


neglect within the home and by society in general 
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nutritional inadequacies 


exposure to antisocial behaviour 


Such experiences may lead to various emotional 
disorders and the inability to select appropriate role 
models or behaviours. 
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On occasion, physical disabilities or learning disabili- 
ties may lead to extreme frustration and the develop- 
ment of a poor self-image on the part of the student. If 
the school program fails to accommodate the student 
by recognizing the disabilities and providing compensa- 
tory strategies, the result may be chronic “acting-out” 
behaviour. Students with these severe problems sel- 
dom respond to regular disciplinary measures or the 
appeals of teachers. 


Where chronic or extreme misbehaviours do occur, the 
classroom teacher requires the support of a number of 
other school personnel - for example, guidance 
counsellors, resource teachers, administrators - and 

of such external agents as attendance counsellors, 
psychologists, school nurses, and social workers. 
Members of this support team will work with the 
student and members of his or her family in an effort to 
find the specific underlying causes for poor or inappro- 
priate conduct. The classroom teacher can greatly 
facilitate this process by observing and recording the 
student's daily behaviour and by sharing this informa- 
tion with other members of the support team. This 
knowledge, along with medical, academic, and family 
assessment, can enable school personnel to make 
program and placement adjustments and to develop 
strategies to deal with the student so that the impact of 
the disturbing behaviour on the class or school 
environment is not harmful to other students. At all 
times the safety of other students should be kept in 
mind. 
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Severely disruptive behaviour may be temporary or 
long-term. The goal of any intervention may range from 
containing or controlling undesirable student behav- 
iour by external means to helping the student learn to 
control his or her behaviour internally and develop 
self-discipline. Intervention strategies may focus on 
specific changes in behaviour that the student may 
effect, or they may focus on the student's environment 
(school, home, or community), if that is considered to 
be the source of the difficulty. The following are some 
of the procedures that are available to school personnel: 


o adaptation of the curriculum 


o accommodation to a student's physical impairment 
o withdrawal of the student to a special class 


o referral of the student to specialized resource 
personnel 


o the use of counselling by in-school personnel 
o family therapy 

o medical treatment 

a residential care 


a psychotherapy 


o behaviour modification using tangible or social 
rewards 


o the use of an academic or behaviour contract 


o close association between the student and an 
advocate, supervisor, or monitor 


a possible withdrawal from school in the best 
interests of the individual as well as other students 


Whatever the intervention, it should be appropriate 
to the disruptive behaviour, should only be adopted 
with the full knowledge and consent of parents, and 
should be reviewed on a regular basis. 


Students with severe behavioural problems may be 
referred to an identification, placement, and review 
committee (IPRC) as provided by Ontario Regulation 
554/81. Students identified by an IPRC as having a 
behavioural exceptionality must be provided by the 
school board with a special education program appro- 
priate to their needs. In providing such programs, the 
following basic concepts should be considered: 


o Schools are responsible for providing learning 
environments that will stimulate exceptional pupils 
to become as independent, mature, and respon- 
sible as possible. 


o Individuals have a right (a) to receive the respect 
that is their due as persons, (b) to be assisted to 
develop and maintain self-confidence, and (c) to 
take part in educational programs that will pro- 
vide them with opportunities to achieve compe- 
tence in knowledge and skills at a level and rate in 
keeping with their individual abilities, needs, and 
modes of learning. 


ao While the goals of special education are the same 
as those for education generally, special methods, 
services, facilities, personnel, and equipment may 
be required to provide an appropriate education 
for students with special needs. 


The prevention of behavioural difficulties is of primary 
importance in maintaining a positive learning environ- 
ment for all students. Teachers who possess a variety of 
effective strategies and who utilize them consistently 
with compassion, warmth, and understanding can 
maximize opportunities for establishing a successful 
and positive classroom environment. A consistent 
approach towards students with behavioural difficulties 
will help such students to achieve more productive 
styles of behaviour, enhanced self-esteem, and increased 
academic success. 


To assist teachers and administrators in working with 
these students, a Ministry of Education publication 
entitled Behavioural Exceptionalities is available 
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Introduction 


The Ministry of Education's policy regarding discipline in 
schools is established by the Education Act and the 
regulations based on it. The circular Ontario Schools: 
Intermediate and Senior Divisions, 1984 very clearly 
points out that secondary schools have the responsi- 
bility and authority for providing young people with 
discipline and direction. These documents outline 

the legal basis for school discipline and school manage- 
ment and establish the respective responsibilities of 
principals, teachers, parents, and students in clear and 
unambiguous terms. It is the duty of boards of education 
and their school principals to operate their schools in 
accordance with these responsibilities. 


The Education Act and its regulations provide a frame- 
work within which school authorities can fulfil their 
responsibilities. Problems may arise when the applica- 
tion of the act and its regulations is not adequate, 
systematic, and consistent. Clear board policies and 
procedures, reviewed and updated on a regular basis, 
will assist school authorities in avoiding potential 
problems. 


A distinction must be made between what is legally 
necessary and what is educationally desirable. Educators 
have some freedom, within an established framework, to 
make educational decisions about the desirability of a 
variety of disciplinary actions. Thus, the application of 
disciplinary measures that are based on legal authority 
may vary from board to board or even from school to 
school. At all times, the individual rights of students must 
be respected. 


All personnel involved in the educational system need to 
be aware of their legal responsibilities in carrying out 
their individual duties pertaining to school discipline. 
The framework for these responsibilities is provided by 
federal statutes, provincial acts and regulations, board 
policies, and school codes of student behaviour. Princi- 
pals, in particular, should know about the legislative basis 
for the exercising of authority and discipline in schools. 
They should be familiar not only with their own board’s 
policies regarding disciplinary procedures, but also with 
the most recent provincial and federal developments. 
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Sources of Authority 


There are no simple solutions or unequivocal answers 
to the many specific problems or school situations that 

varrant remedial action. Principals must become 
knowledgeable in the complex area of school law if 
they are to deal effectively with discipline problems. 
This need extends beyond familiarity with the Educa- 
tion Act and its regulations. For this reason a brief 
description and analysis of the current legal authority is 
provided in this section. This description of the 
legislation is not meant to be exhaustive. In addition to 
other statutes that have a more limited impact on the 
schools than those cited, the common law affects the 
nature and scope of the relationship between students 
and schools in areas where Ontario or Canadian 
legislation does not exist. 


With the increasing number of administrative deci- 
sions, the questioning of teacher actions in the courts, 
and the increased sensitivity of the general public to 
their legal rights, the number of appeals and hearings 
that are provided by law is likely to increase. 


The Education Act and its regulations 


In most cases, the Education Act and the regulations 
made under it provide the necessary legislative frame- 
work for school personnel to deal effectively with 
discipline matters. The Education Act clearly sets forth 
the legal responsibilities of principals, teachers, and 
parents: 
236. — It is the duty of a principal of a school, in 
addition to his duties as a teacher, 
(a) to maintain proper order and discipline 
in the school,... 
. — (1) It is the duty ofa teacher and a 
temporary teacher, ... 
(e) to maintain, under the direction of the 
principal, proper order and discipline in his 
classroom... 
20. — (5) The parent or guardian of a child who 
is required to attend school...shall cause the 
child to attend school... 


In addition to these broad powers to maintain order 
and discipline, the Education Act sets out powers of 
suspension and expulsion: 


22. — (1) Aprincipal may suspend a pupil fora 
fixed period, not in excess of a period 
determined by the board, because of persis- 
tent truancy, persistent opposition to author- 
ity, habitual neglect of duty, the wilful destruc- 
tion of school property, the use of profane or 
improper language, or conduct injurious to 
the moral tone of the school or to the physical 
or mental well being of others in the school 
and, where a pupil has been suspended, the 
principal shall notify forthwith in writing the 
pupil, his teachers, the parent or guardian of 
the pupil, the board, the appropriate school 
attendance counsellor and the appropriate 
supervisory officer of the suspension, the 
reasons therefor and the right of appeal 
under subsection (2)... 

(3) Aboard may expel a pupil from its 
schools on the ground that his conduct is so 
refractory that his presence is injurious to 
other pupils where, 
(a) the principal and the appropriate 
supervisory officer so recommend; 
(b) the pupil and his parent or guardian have 
been notified in writing of, 
(i) the recommendation of the principal 
and the supervisory officer, and 
(ii) the right of the pupil where he is an 
adult and otherwise of his parent or guardian 
to make representations at a hearing to be 
conducted by the board; 
(c) the teacher or teachers of the pupil have 
been notified; and 
(d) such hearing has been conducted. 


A suspension must be for a fixed term, and school 
boards are required to fix the maximum periods of 
suspension. As well, a suspension may be imposed first 
and notice to the parent or guardian given thereafter. 
Such notices must contain reasons for the suspension 
and advice regarding the right of appeal of the 
suspension to the board. 


An expulsion can only be imposed for conduct so 
refractory as to make the presence of the pupil 
“injurious to other pupils”; in such cases a hearing 
must precede a decision regarding expulsion. The 
hearing must be conducted in accordance with the 
minimum procedural rules set out in chapter 484 of the 
Statutory Powers Procedure Act. An expulsion is 
imposed by the board. 


A suspension or an expulsion excludes a pupil from 
attendance at school and, as such, constitutes the 
exercise of a statutory power of decision and is review- 
able by the Supreme Court of Ontario under the Judicial 
Review Procedure Act. 


Along with the Education Act, Regulation 262: Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools and Schools for Trainable 
Retarded Pupils - General defines the basis for school 
discipline and outlines details of school management; 
the qualifications and duties of principals, vice-principals, 
and teachers; and the requirements for pupils: 


12. — (1) The principal of a school, subject to the 
authority of the appropriate supervisory officer, 
is in charge of, 

(a) the instruction and the discipline of pupils 
in the school... 

13. — (2) Avice-principal shall perform such 
duties as are assigned to the vice-principal by 
the principal... 

(3) In the absence of the principal of a school, 
a vice-principal ... shall be in charge of the 
school and shall pertorm the duties of the 
principal... 

21. — In addition to the duties assigned to the 
teacher under the Act and by the board, a 
teacher shall, ... 

(h)co-operate with the principal and other 
teachers to establish and maintain consistent 
disciplinary practices in the school... 

23. — (1) Apupil shall,... 

(b) exercise self-discipline; 

(c) accept such discipline as would be exercised 
by a kind, firm and judicious parent;... 

(e) be courteous to fellow pupils and obedient 
and courteous to teachers... 


The basis for the imposition of disciplinary measures 
in schools lies in the doctrine of i loco parentis (in 
the place of a parent). This doctrine has been adopted 
in the delineation of the duties of pupils, teachers, and 
principals. School authorities are considered to be 
acting on behalf of parents and have the same broad 
authority as would a parent. 


Regulation 271: Pupil Records describes the details of 
the record system in schools. The legal safeguards 
concerning confidentiality of records and the right of 
parents and students to examine records are outlined 
in section 237 of the Education Act. The duties of the 
principal in regard to pupil records are described in 
Regulation 271. Despite the provisions for the privacy 
of pupil records, a principal may be compelled by court 
order, under the Child and Family Services Act or the 
Criminal Code of Canada, to produce a pupil’s Ontario 
Student Record. 


Regulation 532: Supervised Alternative Learning for 
Excused Pupils outlines provisions whereby the parent 
of a child who has not attained the age of sixteen years 
may request a program directed towards the child's 
needs and interests. When the SALEP committee 
approves the application and prescribes a program, the 
pupil must conform to the program as prescribed and 
is excused from attendance at school. The programs 
approved under Regulation 532 are strictly for pupils of 
compulsory school age. 
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Other pertinent provincial legislation 
The Child and Family Services Act. Among other 
things, this act deals with the general welfare of 
children. It contains laws governing Children’s Aid 
societies and the protection, care, and custody of 
children. Principals and teachers must be knowledge- 
able in the areas of the act that deal with the protection 
of children and with child abuse. Sections 68 to 72 of 
the act are of particular significance for educators. 
These sections assign specific responsibility to teachers 
and principals for reporting cases of child abuse to the 
Children’s Aid Society. Penalties for failure to report 
such cases or suspected cases are specified in 

section 81. 


The Human Rights Code, 1981. This code recog- 

nizes that: 
- the inherent dignity and the equal and inalien- 
able rights of all members of the human family is 
the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in 
the world... It is public policy in Ontario that 
every person is free and equal in dignity and rights 
without regard to race, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin. 


The code forbids practices that are discriminatory. It is 
administered by the Ontario Human Rights Commis- 
sion under the authority of the Ministry of Labour. All 
sections of the code are relevant for educators. 


The Liquor Licence Act. This act (section 44) clearly 
prohibits the sale and purchase of liquor to persons 
under the age of nineteen, as well as the possession 
and use of it by them. 


Since the Liquor Licence Act does not impose the same 
restrictions On persons nineteen years of age and over, 
it is imperative that boards have in place a policy 
dealing with the use of alcohol. 


The Statutory Powers Procedure Act. This act sets 
out the minimum rules for the proceedings of certain 
tribunals: 


Part I 3. (1) — This Part applies to proceedings by 
a tribunal in the exercise of a statutory 
power of decision conferred by or under an 
Act of the legislature, where the tribunal is 
required by or under such Act or otherwise 
by law to hold or to afford to the parties to 
the proceedings an opportunity for hearing 
before making a decision. 
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Thus this act governs the proceedings of tribunals 
resulting from the powers to suspend and to expel 
students. When such a hearing is provided for by law, 
minimum rules for its proceedings must be followed. 
According to the Statutory Powers Procedure Act, a 
notice of the hearing must be provided with the fol- 
lowing information included: the time, place, and pur- 
pose of the hearing; the statutory authority involved; 
and the right of the hearing to proceed in the absence 
of the party. At the hearing itself, provision must be 
made for representation by counsel, written reasons, 
the introduction of evidence, presentation of argu- 
ments, subpoena of witnesses, cross examination of 
witnesses, protection of witnesses from incriminating 
themselves, and other proceedings. 


The Trespass to Property Act. This act, proclaimed 
in 1980, gives authority, duties, and powers to police 
officers in the area of trespassing. Under section 2(1) 
of the act, charges may be laid or arrests made without 
a warrant. The principal of a school may, by board 
resolution, be authorized to lay charges against a 
person who trespasses and/or refuses to give his or her 
name and address. For further information on this 
process, consult Ministry of Education Policy/Program 
Memorandum No. 22, “Trespass, Property Protection, 
and Providing a Safe School Environment”. 


Pertinent federal legislation 


The Constitution Act, 1982. This act and the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms give the 
provinces exclusive rights to make laws regarding 
education. The charter is the supreme law of Canada. 
Its provisions, subject to certain specified exceptions, 
are binding on the Parliament of Canada and the 
legislatures of the provinces. It can only be amended in 
accordance with a complex formula. While the charter 
specifies important changes in Canadian law as it 
applies to our educational institutions, educators 
should be aware that the full implications of the charter 
for the school environment are still evolving. 


The Criminal Code of Canada. This code is also 
relevant to teachers and principals, particularly sections 
26 and 43, which set limitations on the use of corporal 
punishment: 


26. Everyone who is authorized by law to use force 
is criminally responsible for any excess thereof 
according to the nature and quality of the act 
that constitutes the excess. 


43. Every school teacher, parent or person stand- 
ing in the place of a parent is justified in using 
force by way of correction toward a pupil or 
child, as the case may be, if the force does not 
exceed what is reasonable in the circumstances. 


The Ministry of Education does not support the use of 
corporal punishment. Although the policy of a school 
board may allow corporal punishment to be used in its 
schools, teachers and principals are advised to be fully 
aware of any restrictions or conditions that have been 
laid down by their boards. 


The Young Offenders Act. This act, which replaces 
the former Juvenile Delinquents Act, affects juvenile 
justice. It increases the upper age of young offenders 
from sixteen to eighteen and gives the provinces 
jurisdiction over them. The act raises from seven to 
twelve the minimum age at which a child can be 
charged with a criminal offence. 


The Young Offenders Act covers only those young 
persons over twelve who are charged with specific 
offences against the Criminal Code and other federal 
statutes. It gives young persons and young offenders 
“the right to the least possible interference with 
freedom”. They have a right to be heard and a right to 
participate in decisions that affect them. They also have 
a right to be informed of their rights and freedoms. 
According to the act, young persons are to be removed 
from parental supervision only when all other meas- 
ures are inappropriate. 


The Young Offenders Act will have implications for 
subsection 29(5 ) of the Education Act, which deals 
with habitual absence from school. 


With respect to provincial offences committed by 
children, reference should be made to the new Part IA 
of the Provincial Offences Act, enacted by the Provincial 
Offences Statute Law Amendment Act, 1983, which was 
proclaimed April 2, 1984, and which parallels the Young 
Offenders Act. 


Limitations and Cautions 


The Education Act assigns responsibility for maintain- 
ing order and discipline in schools, but it does not 
describe the means for carrying out this responsibility. 
These means are discretionary and are reinforced by 
section 27 of the Interpretation Act. While the “powers” 
to maintain order and discipline are quite broadly 
stated in this section, other acts and regulations limit 
the actions of teachers and principals and define or 
identify excesses that could occur. For example, 
subsection 12(3) of Regulation 262 requires the 
principal to: 

(j) report promptly any serious neglect of duty or 


infraction of the school rules by a pupil to the 
parent or guardian of the pupil... 


It would seem that, in reporting the infraction, the 
principal should do so in conjunction with reporting 
on any disciplinary measures to be taken. In this way, 
the parent would be made aware of both the issue and 
the resolution proposed. 


The principal's power to suspend a student is circum- 
scribed by board policy on the duration of suspensions 
and by the necessity to notify, in writing, a variety of 
people of the suspension, its duration, the reason(s ) 
for the suspension, and the right of appeal. The 
possibility of an appeal to the board has a limiting 
effect, as does the possibility that the appeal may lead 
to a request for a formal judicial review. At the appeal 
stage, it would be prudent for a board to proceed as if 
the provisions for hearings under the Statutory Powers 
Procedure Act were specifically required. 


The use of force in the administration of discipline is 
always controversial. The principle of i loco parentis 
and the reasonable use of force are linked in section 43 
of the Criminal Code described earlier. While this 
provision may be cited as a statutory defence against a 
charge of assault under the Criminal Code, it is 
conditioned by the necessity to demonstrate that the 
force used was not excessive and was “reasonable in 
the circumstances”. While there are not many reported 
decisions along this line in Canadian jurisprudence, 
the courts have, in general, supported school personnel 
in the carrying out of their responsibilities, provided 
that the test of “reasonable in the circumstances” was 
met and that there were reasonable and probable 
grounds for a teacher to conclude that a pupil had 
engaged in conduct deserving punishment. 


The tradition in Canada has been to resolve discipline 
issues (and other educational issues ) at the school or 
board level. Political avenues have been preferred to 
judicial ones, and the courts have tended to recognize 
the need of school administrators and school boards to 
make decisions in disciplinary matters. This, in part, 
explains the relative lack of reported cases in Canada, 
compared to the United States. 
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While appeal to the courts may have been relatively 
infrequent in the past, there is every indication that it is 
now becoming more prevalent. Since the proclamation 
of the Constitution Act, 1982, and its Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms, it is expected that new constraints will 
be placed on the power to discipline. For example, the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms proclaims that: 


7. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
security of the person and the right not to be 
deprived thereof except in accordance with the 
principles of fundamental justice... 

12. Everyone has the right not to be subjected to 

any cruel and unusual treatment or punishment. 


How these provisions will affect discipline procedures 
in schools will only be known as the process of judicial 
interpretation takes place. It also remains to be seen 
how the courts will regard the four fundamental 
freedoms guaranteed in the charter: 


2. Everyone has the following fundamental 
freedoms: 

(a) freedom of conscience and religion, 

(b) freedom of thought, belief, opinion and 
expression, including freedom of the press 
and other media of communication; 

(c) freedom of peaceful assembly; and 

(d) freedom of association. 


In order to anticipate how the charter may alter the 
current procedures in administering discipline, it may 
be useful to examine the manner in which the United 
States judicial system has interpreted the provisions of 
its constitution and amendments in similar circum- 
stances. For example, American students have been 
recognized as full constitutional persons for the 
purposes of the Bill of Rights. In a landmark case, 
Tinkerv. Des Moines Independent Community School 
District (393 U.S. 503 [1969], 511), the associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, Abe Fortas, stated that: 


School officials do not possess absolute authority 
over students. Students in school as well as out of 
school are “persons” under our Constitution. 
They are possessed of fundamental rights which 
the State must respect.... In the absence ofa 
specific showing of constitutionally valid reasons 
to regulate their speech, students are entitled to 
freedom of expression of their views. 


In Canada, the recognition that school authorities had 
wide powers to make and implement school rules was 
confirmed in the 1971 decision in Ward v. Board of 
Blaine Lake School Unit no. 57 (1971, 4 W.W.R. 1961) 
in Saskatchewan. The case arose as a result of the 
temporary suspension of a student for failing to meet 
the board’s requirements for the length of hair for male 
students. The court held that the disciplinary action of 
the principal and the school board was an administra- 
tive rather than a judicial or quasi-judicial action. As 
well, such action was considered to be well within the 
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principal’s statutory powers to act in the interests of the 
well-being and discipline of his school. It was decided 
that there was neither bad faith nor failure of natural 
justice in what was done. More importantly, in the 
course of the ruling American due-process cases were 
expressly rejected because they were based on various 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States. The 
question today is whether the judicial system in 
Canada would render the same decision in light of the 
terms of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


Due Process and 
Administrative Fairness 


The question of “due process” in the administration of 
discipline in schools has received increasing attention 
in recent years. This is partly a result of the publicity 
given to American constitutional law cases in which the 
courts sided with students against school authorities 
on the grounds that the students’ constitutional rights 
had been denied. There is now some concern that 
section 7 of the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms gives rise to the same or a similar constitu- 
tional position in Ontario. Section 7 reads as follows: 


7. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
security of the person and the right not to be 
deprived thereof except in accordance with 
the principles of fundamental justice. 


To date, no case relating this section to an educational 
issue has come before the courts. Thus, at this time 
due process is essentially a hypothetical concept in 
Ontario school law. 


As outlined in the earlier section, “Sources of Author- 
ity’ (pages 22-25), the powers given to principals and 
boards under the Education Act to suspend or expel 
students are limited by the need to provide for the 
minimum procedural rules outlined in the Statutory 
Powers Procedure Act. It would appear that this 
provision is only required in the case of expulsions or 
appeals of suspensions to the school board. However, 
suspensions that greatly exceed ten days or that are 
likely to have serious effects on school-year standing 
could also be subject to a procedural requirement 
resembling that set out in the Statutory Powers Proce- 
dure Act. 


Whether a hearing is or is not required by law, the rules 
of natural justice continue to apply. These require that 
the handling of any individual case should reflect the 
principles of fairness and justice. At the very least, this 
would involve the presence of an impartial decision 
maker or tribunal, a prior communication of the 
complaint with sufficient precision to enable the 
person to know what he or she faces, an opportunity 
for the person to communicate orally or in writing in 
his or her defence to the decision maker, and a 
decision that is consistent with the facts and evidence 
as they were known. 


The flexibility of due process permits the expansion of 
such proceedings into a true adversarial process, as in a 
court of law, including strict adherence to the rules of 
evidence, witnesses testifying under oath, a recording 
of evidence, and so on. However, as long as it can be 
perceived as fair, due process can also be so informal as 
to be virtually unrecognized as constituting a procedure. 


Effective Administrative 
Procedures 


From time to time school staff send students to the 
office of the principal or vice-principal as a result of 
discipline problems or because of conduct injurious to 
the school’s climate or the well-being of other students. 
The administrative procedures thus set in motion 
involve all staff and begin at the moment of the 
incident. 


It is essential to establish and follow administrative 
procedures to ensure that any decision is both just and 
efficient. As well, it is advisable for school boards to 
develop and widely publicize clear guidelines for 
dealing with those breaches of discipline that may 
involve suspension from school. For example, proce- 
dures for dealing with such things as drugs and alcohol, 
vandalism, physical and sexual abuse, and truancy 
should be formulated at both the board and school 
levels. The existence of a framework of specific rules 
will facilitate the task of administrators and will help 
them avoid potential problems. In carrying out their 
duties, principals and staff should clearly understand, 
and should follow, the laws and procedures that relate 
to the school setting. 


Effective administrative procedures consist of three 
main stages: 


an investigative stage 


a decision-making stage 


an implementation stage 


Investigative stage. This stage provides the informa- 
tion needed for an impartial evaluation of the situation. 
Administrators should consider the following 
suggestions: 


o Avoid jumping to conclusions. 


o Act objectively and calmly. 


Gather the facts. All pertinent details should be 
obtained from the people directly involved as well 
as from other students, other teachers, and any 
witnesses. 


Acquire all pertinent information as quickly as 
possible. 


Give each party the opportunity to present his or 
her side of the story. 


a Identify the problem. 


Investigate the circumstances and try to find the 
cause of the problem. 


Become aware of the student's school and family 
situation. 


o Take into consideration the student's profile, 
including his or her strengths and weaknesses. 


Attempt to find.a pattern in the student's actions. 


o Follow the procedures established by the school 
board and by the school’s code of student 
behaviour. 


o Document the situation accurately. 
o Evaluate objectively all of the information received. 


o Communicate with parents and with internal and 
external support personnel, as necessary. 
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Decision-making stage. A decision should not be 
made until all of the evidence has been collected, an 
adequate consultation process has been followed, and 


an analysis of the whole situation has been completed. 


The following should be seriously considered in 
reaching a decision: 


o the needs of the students, the school, and the 
community; 


o any precedents; 


the involvement of outside agencies; 


o the possible alternatives; 


the advantages and disadvantages of each alterna- 
tive or disciplinary action considered, 


consultation with key personnel on the alterna- 
tives. For example, in the case of serious discipli- 
nary problems a superintendent and, if necessary, 
the board's legal adviser should be consulted, 
among others; 


o all possible consequences of each alternative; 


o the effect on the student of each alternative; 


o the practical application of each alternative; 


the maintenance of open lines of communication; 


o the maintenance of precise records of the incident. 


Implementation stage. This is a critical stage. It 
impresses on students, often in a concrete way, the 
inevitability of the consequences of their actions. The 
implementation of the decision ensures conformity to 
both the school’s code of behaviour and the expecta- 


tions of the board regarding the behaviour of students. 


After the decision is made, the principal or other 
decision maker should be absolutely sure that: 


o the student and any teachers involved are notified 
of the decision along with the rationale for it; 


o the decision is communicated, by telephone or 
by letter, to the student's parents and to any other 
persons affected by it; 


o the decision is carried out; 


o all legal obligations are precisely fulfilled; 


a the lines of communication are kept open; 


a the student is given an opportunity to improve 
his or her behaviour; 


a the superintendent is advised of the situation in 
the case of a very serious breach of discipline; 
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the situation is accurately and completely 
documented; 


g the school’s personnel and resources, as well as 
outside agencies, are involved as necessary; 


the board’s and the school's procedural policies 
are followed at all times; 


a review of the whole situation is made to ensure 
that the implementation was completely carried 
out. 


Summary 


This section on legal authorities was designed to 
provide a summary of the sources of authority available 
to those responsible for the administration of disci- 
pline in the schools, to provide some guidance with 
respect to limitations and cautions in the use of these 
authorities, and to suggest some effective administra- 
tive procedures that are consistent with both the legal 
obligations and the requirements of due process and 
administrative fairness. No claim is made that the 
preceding discussion is exhaustive, or that the cases 
cited, judgements reached, or opinions offered are 
definitive. The material presented in this section 
should be regarded as a starting point for examining 
the present and anticipating the future. 


Statutes and regulations are continually changing, as, in 
fact, are the interpretations arising from litigation. 
Educators and administrators should make every effort 
to be informed about these changes and about new 
interpretations of existing codes. It is also most 
advisable to seek legal counsel when in doubt about a 
particular course of action. 


Above all, when carrying out the statutory responsibility 
for maintaining discipline in the schools, administra- 
tors should ensure that school rules are co-operatively 
developed and clearly communicated to students, 
parents, and staff, all ofwhom need to perceive the 
process as one that is inherently fair and consistently 
administered. 


4. 


Establishing 
a Code of Student 
Behaviour | 
for the School 


Introduction 


Throughout this document the need for schools to 
foster a sense of self-worth and self-discipline in their 
students has been emphasized. Each school is required 
to prepare a code of student behaviour that clearly states 
the expectations it has for its students and outlines 
realistic and effective consequences for failure to live up 
to these expectations. The requirement that schools 
develop new codes of student behaviour or review and 
revise codes that already exist is stated in Ontario 
Schools: Intermediate and Senior Divisions, 1984. 


The process of developing a code should involve 
members of the school and the community. In this way 
the code will encompass the concerns and commit- 
ment of all parties affected by it. The establishment of 
clear expectations for student behaviour will promote a 
fair and consistent approach to classroom manage- 
ment, a positive climate in the school, and a school 
environment that is favourable to learning. 


Expectations 


Many of a school’s expectations of its students are not 
covered directly by law. Some may reflect community 
needs; others are common sense. For example, while 
the wearing of safety equipment or appropriate cloth- 
ing ina shop area may not be stipulated in law, it is an 
important concern for a school and the community it 
serves. Codes of student behaviour must address these 
non-legal expectations of students in addition to such 
problems as theft and vandalism, which are covered by 
statutes. 


The expectations contained in a school’s code of 
student behaviour have implications tor both parents 
and teachers. It is expected that parents and teachers 
will familiarize themselves with the provisions of the 
code and actively support its implementation. In 
addition, the behaviour required by anyone involved in 
the operation of the school should be consistent with 
the expectations of the code. 


The behaviour of a school’s students is a reflection of 
the degree to which educational goals, community 
expectations, and any other expectations articulated by 
the local board of education are being realized in the 
school. Schools should consider both provincial and 
local goals as they delineate their codes of student 
behaviour. The following goals, which deal with the 
development in students of an awareness of self-worth 
and self-discipline and the identification of personal 
and societal values, are especially important: 


a the development of a feeling of self-worth; 


the development of an awareness of an individ- 
ual’s personal responsibility in society at the local, 
national, and international levels; 


the development of values related to personal, 
ethical, or religious beliefs and to the common 
welfare of society. 


The following are some areas that might be considered 
by schools when they are outlining their expectations 
of students: 


attendance 


punctuality 


a respect for authority 


respect for others and their property 


o tolerance for ethnic, racial, religious, and sexual 
differences 


dress 


o work habits 


o locker use 


q the use of drugs, including alcohol and tobacco 


acceptable methods of resolving conflict 


o assignments 


personal cleanliness and hygiene 
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Characteristics of the 
School’s Code 


A particular school’s code may be unique in many 
ways. There are, however, certain characteristics that 
should be common to all such codes. 


oO 


Each code should be consistent with the goals of 
education of the Ministry of Education, especially 
that of fostering a sense of self-worth and 
self-discipline in students. Students who have a 
positive view of themselves as successful contribu- 
tors to the school community and who have 
developed qualities of self-discipline will not pose 
discipline problems for the school. Such students 
will tend to act in accordance with the fundamen- 
tal values that are essential to the well-being of 
both the individual and society. They will be 
better prepared to continue on to post-secondary 
education or to enter the world of work. 


Each code should reflect the positive school 
climate that the school wishes to create and the 
expectations and needs of the local community. 


Each code should be developed co-operatively 
and should be periodically reviewed, with the 
help of parents, students, and staff. It should 
receive the approval of the board. In this way 
everyone affected by the provisions of the code 
will have had some involvement in its creation. 


Each school’s code should be within the parame- 
ters of current federal and provincial legislation. A 
school cannot enforce a rule that contravenes in 
any way the legal rights of students. 


Each code should be readily understandable. It 
cannot be vague or ambiguous, but must be 
written in as clear and specific language as 
possible. This will prevent any arbitrary or capri- 
cious actions by those responsible for the code’s 
enforcement. 


Each code should include a philosophical ration- 
ale that explains the principles on which it is 
based. 


Each code’s contents should be reasonable and 
should serve a legitimate and necessary purpose 
in relation to the school. The code should be 
concerned primarily with student behaviour that 
has a detrimental effect on the welfare or well- 
being of the individual student and of other 
students in the school. It should also endeavour 
to include explanations of its contents so that 
students understand why individual expectations 
have been included in the code. 


Each code should be fair and non-discriminatory 
in its statements related to both particular rules of 
conduct and the enforcement of those rules. The 
provisions of the code must be non-racist and 
non-sexist and must not discriminate against any 
religious or other group. The enforcement of the 
code’s provisions must avoid bias and must 
provide procedures for fair, informed, and impar- 
tial hearings or deliberations. Students are enti- 
tled to a full disclosure of any charges made 
against them and of the nature of any evidence to 
support such charges. This disclosure should 
include any notations that are made on an 
Ontario Student Record. 


Each code should address student rights as well as 
student responsibilities. 


Each code should outline the expected role of 
parents in dealing with student discipline. 


Each code should clearly outline realistic, appropri- 
ate, effective, and readily enforceable conse- 
quences for failure to meet its standards. While 
the enforcement of the code should be firm and 
consistent from one student to another, a degree 
of flexibility is necessary to suit specific situations 
of particular individuals. In addition, as students 
mature, they should exhibit greater self-discipline. 
As aresult, more will be expected of them. 
However, such flexibility must not be allowed to 
undermine the code’s credibility. There should 
be a measure of certainty in the application of 
consequences for failure to meet the code’s 
expectations. In this way students will develop 
responsibility for their actions. 


Abita LEO 
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o Each code should be communicated, distributed 
in written form, and explained to all students and 
their parents or guardians. If students are aware of 
the rules that govern their conduct, they are less 
likely to contravene those rules. To be effective 
this may require translating the code into lan- 
guages other than English or French. 


O 


Each code should be reviewed periodically, at 
which time items that are no longer valid can be 
amended or deleted. The results of such periodic 
review should be submitted to the board for its 
approval. The code should, therefore, include 
provisions for periodic review and amendment. 


Consequences 


Each school’s code of student behaviour should clearly 
outline realistic and effective consequences for failure 
to meet its expectations. These consequences should 
take into consideration the unique needs of individual 
students and of the school environment. Obviously, 
there are a number of possible consequences for any 
given failure to live up to the expectations of the 
school’s code. While such consequences range from 
mainly educative to mainly punitive, many conse- 


quences involve both educative and punitive elements. 


Any delineation of consequences in the school’s code 
of student behaviour should be flexible enough to 
meet the wide range of situations and individuals to 
which those consequences will be applied. 


Those responsible for the implementation and enforce- 
ment of the school’s code should have a variety of 
options and strategies available to them. The following 
are some of the consequences that could be consid- 
ered for inclusion in the code: 


informal interview with student 


o formal interview with student 


o involvement of guidance personnel 


peer counselling 


O 


parental involvement 


oO 


detention of student 


withdrawal of student from the classroom setting 
and his or her assignment to a resource or 
withdrawal room 


o withholding of course credit because of non- 
attendance 


requiring student to make restitution, where 
appropriate 


imposition of a behavioural or performance 
contract 

o intervention of or referral to student services 
personnel 


o referral to an identification, placement, and 
review committee 


suspension 


involvement of or referral to outside agencies 
(e.g., Children’s Aid officer; law enforcement 
officer ) 


expulsion 


Although the use or non-use of corporal punishment 
remains a matter of school board policy, it should be 
noted that such punishment is opposed to the spirit 

and philosophy of this document. 


Any process of student discipline outlined in or 
suggested by a school’s code of student behaviour 
must reflect the legal principles of just cause and due 
process. Procedural routes should be clearly delin- 
eated, including any provision for access to appeal or 
redress. Those responsible for dealing with students 
should, however, have sufficient latitude to deal with 
the individual needs of students and to exercise 
judgement within the context of specific situations. 
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